THE MANUSCRIPTS
careless manner of the time, into the hands of Burghley's secretary,
Sir Michael Hickes; they were sold by Hickes's great grandson
Sir William Hickes, to Richard Chiswell, the leading bookseller,
late in the seventeenth century, and by him to Strype the historian, who
made some use of them; after Strype's death they were sold to West.
The Burghley papers are no doubt the most important part of
the collection; but others are not far behind them in value for English
history. Fifty volumes (alas, not much more than a quarter of the .
original series) contain the official papers of a statesman of the genera-
tion after Burghley, Sir Julius Caesar, Judge of the Court of Requests
and of Admiralty, Chancellor of the Exchequer and Master of the
Rolls under James I, which,' like Burghley and other statesmen of
the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, he retained as his property
and mixed with his personal papers. These were dispersed by auction
in 1744-57. Philip Carteret Webb, the antiquary, succeeded in
buying and recombining single auction lots representing fifty of the
one hundred and eighty-seven volumes, and after his death in 1770
these were purchased from his heirs by Shelburne.
A third large series comprises 107 volumes of the collections for
English Church History, and also especially for that of his own
Diocese of Peterborough, formed by Bishop White Kennet.
Apart from these three large series there are many MSS. of mis-
cellaneous provenance. Of those which are of interest for English
history the chief are perhaps the heraldic and armorial collections of
several famous Heralds, such as Segar, Lee, Dugdale and Le Neve,
an ancient transcript of the Testa de Nevill^ the collections of Parlia-
mentary history formed by William Petyt (1636-1707), Keeper of
the Records in the Tower,16 a series of letters addressed to Henry
Cromwell as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and collections for the
history of Yorkshire. A French Bible (of the version by Raoul de
Presles) illuminated in the finest French fifteenth-century style, may
be mentioned (No. 1175). As interesting as any Lansdowne MS. to
the Museum is Wanley's Diary (Nos. 771-72) which throws abun-
dant light on the foundation of the Harleian Library and on other
collections of that time, besides being a very human document (see
above, p. 233).